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The Problem of Education - 


Then said I unto them, Ye see the evil case that we are in, 
how Jerusalem lieth waste, and the gates thereof are burned 
with fire ; come and let us build up the walls of Jerusalem, that 
we be no more axreproach, ..... But when Sanballat the 
Horonite, Lobiah the servant, the Ammonite, and Geshem the 
Arabian heard it, they laughed us to scorn and despised us, 
and said, what is this thing that ye do 2? Will ye rebel against 
the king 2?” 2 . 


WELL-KNOWN Indian\Wa a memorandum laid before 
the Calcutta University Qéamissission, summarized the 
purpose of ancient Indian education :— | 


The ‘‘Indian theory of Education,” he wrote, “ was laid down in 
distinct and specific terms in the Indian scriptures; and this theory 
has ruled Indian life for thirty centuries at least, and it requires to 
be definitely stated. ... I have carefully sifted the material at my 
disposal, and will use cautious and carefully-worded language. The 
Indian theory of education may be enunciated as follows :— 

“Every man is born with certain moral obligations, Rinas, or 
debts, as they are technically called. 

(a) * Debts to the Higher Powers that govern his being. 

(b) ‘‘ Debts to his ancestors, including the fathers of his race. 

(c) ** Debts to his neighbours and fellow men. 

(d) “ Debts to all sentient creatures that in any way minister to 

his life’s needs. 

(e) “* And, above all, debts to the Rishis or the ancient founders of 
the particular type of culture to which his life must con- 
form.... The debt to the Rishis is given, with absolute 
unanimity, the first and foremost place in the list of life’s 
obligations, and the way to pay off the debt is by the 
a of Vidya, the pursuit of knowledge for its own 
sake. 


At the very outset of this paper we shall consider briefly 


the object of education as recognised in India. Defining edu- 
cation in its most general terms, as the process whereby the 


individual is prepared for life, we recognize that we have to 


1 A paper read at the Y.M.C.A. National Convention, Nov. 24th, 
920. 
2 Nehemiah, 2: 17-19. 
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deal with three types of influences to which the child has 
been subjected. In the first place, under the ancient kings 
a system of temple or mosque schools was in existence at the 
time of the advent of British rule. It is true that, owing 
to the chaos of the 18th century, they were neither as numer- 
ous nor as efficient as they had been, but the system was a 
heritage of the past and was widespread all over the country. 
These schools are even existent to-day, and their prime pur- 
pose is religious instruction, reading, writing, grammar: the 
rules of prosody were taught as an introduction to the study 
of the sacred scriptures. These schools led up to colleges of 
learning in the sacred cities, such as Benares, M uttra, or 
Conjeeveram. The collegss were not institutions, but eom- 
munities of teachers. 

I. In essence this lzarnir, was cultural and provided its 
students with a philosophy of life. Very largely this learning 
was monopolised by the Brahmin, but not Wholly so. I¢ 
did not exclusively train religious teachers, but from its pro- 
ducts were also drawn the statesmen of the ancient kingdoms. 
It is an interesting fact that in Europe ecclesiastics provided 
the earliest civilized Christian governments with their states- 
men. Hor example, in England we had the King and the 
Lords Spiritual: the Bishops in the Upper House to-day are 
a relic of those times. 

Ruin has befallen the ancient system of Education. Disin- 
tegration began with the fall of the Mogul Empire. This 
cultural learning was dependent on the patronage of the 
Emperor, feudatory rulers, viceroys, and other officials, but 
with the fall of the empire it was the strong who prevailed ; 
bandits founded dynasties and they in their turn were 
supplanted by others. Nothing wag permanent. Stable 
government, law and order disappeared. The patronage, on 
which this educational system depended, was impossible dur- 
ing those days and times. With the rise of British rule and its 
establishment the ancient education and culture was rendered 
valueless, and patronage to their support was not extended 
to them except for a short period. 

Dr. Leitner, Registrar of the Punjab University, in a 
survey of education of the Punjab demonstrated that, during 
the first thirty years of British rule in the Punjab, the 
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number of schools of all kinds in the province had actually 
decreased. In other words, the old temple and mosque 
schools had disappeared more rapidly than modern schools 
| had been established. It is true, the Court of Directors of | 
| the East India Company, after the Charter Acé of 1813, | 
reserved a sum of Rs. 1,00,000 for education, which fora Space 
of fifteen years was used to stimulate the ancient learning, 
but the tide had already turned, and Indians were themselvyeg | 
unwilling to encourage a system of studies whose marketable | 
value had gone for ever. | 

II. But cultural education did not exhaust the Indian | 
system. India through the centuries has been justly famous 
for her industries, particularly among others her cotton 
fabrics, which found their way to every part of the civilized 
world. Calico, named after Calicut, a southern port of expor- 
tation, even as muslin attained its name from Mosulin Persia, 
the great clearing house of Eustern frade—were both products 
of India. Now these handicrafts, scores of them, were taught 
in families and by a system of apprenticeship. The young 
were trained to a trade or profession. The caste was the 
occupation guild which, in a general way, had its rules and 

| system of vocational education. 

Here, too, as in cultural education, a disintegration set in, 
and India was pushed into economic servitude, with her in- 
dustries ruined, and the millions who followed these indus- 
tries were compelled to seek a precarious living on the land. 
The cause of this is not far to seek. It dates from the time 
of the East India Company, with its officials, writers, factors, 
junior merchants, and senior merchants. In the first place, the 
Company became monopolists in fabrics by a system of loang 
made to the craftsmen: and in the second place it brought 
India, unprepared, into the competitive life of the new indus- 
trial order in Kurope, with disastrous results, 

) fell into desuetude and the knel 
sounded. The second form of education thus died, or greatly 
diminished in value. It was not transformed, as in other 
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the technical skill of the former in the latter half of the 19th 
century, we cannot but mournfully speculate on the loss 
that India suffered. ‘To seek to apportion blame would be 
futile, and in this paper would be irrelevant, but it may be 
noted in passing that both internal and external causes were 
operative. 

TII. Apart from cultural and yocational education, the 
family has been a most powerful source of education. To 
distinguish it from the other types mentioned above, we con- 
sider the family as the source of a definite form of edu- 
cation—Social Education. 

Have you never wondered why it was that the integrity of 
India as a whole was preserved—in spite of invasions, dynastic 
collapse, and decay of the central government—through her 
history ? If you will examine conditions more closely, two 
institutions stand weather-beaten, but still extraordinarily 
strong—the village system and caste; and it is in the structure 
of the first that the significance of the second is revealed. 
Here, then, you have two stable institutions which if ig 
generally recognized have preserved India from chaos. This 
stability could not have been brought about without very 
strong influences in their favour ensuring their vitality. Be- 
hind them was the family, which indicated to each of its 
members from the days of childhood their duties, the relation- 
ship of man to man, responsibilities and rights—all that the 
Hindu includes in the term Dharma, or duty. ‘The father 
taught the son, by precept and example, his trade or pro- 
fassion, the priest gave to him his culture, but to the mother 
fell the duty of training the boy in Dharma, and this last hag 
been the most powerful factor in education. 

But even here modern times make demands too strong to 
withstand. The ancient Dharma, with its sanctions and 
duties, is losing power as an effective force. The external 
world, as the child emerges into it, does not correspond to the 
teaching by example and precept imparted to him by hig 
elders, Indeed, Dharma is outworn in this modern age of 
ours. Where this is recognised then its place is not infre- 
quently taken by a purely selfish outlook ; the cult of suecesg 
supplants it, the exception being the claims of family, which 
still provide a strong altruistic motiye to the individual, If 
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is possible to illustrate my meaning by many examples, bué 


the more vivid examples are to be found in the products of 


our colleges, as the readers of the autobiography of Thillai 
Govindan will recognize. Personally, I believe that the ex- 
plosion of the spring of last year may be viewed as illustrating 
the failure of Dharma to control individuals any longer. The 
Punjab was a storm centre, and was it not from that very 
province that large numbers of men had been sent overseas, 
either as soldiers or temporary colonists in Canada and the 
United States. The old education was insufficient in their 
case to cope with the new moral strain put on them. 
Ahmedabad as well as Bombay were other centres of trouble. 
Is it too far-fetched to believe that the lawless elements were 
the result of the drift to the cities of village folk, who had 
become industrial workers. In their case, foo, their edu- 
cation had been inadequate. To the reverent Hindu our 
modern cities and modern educated community must appear 
as agglomerations of social detritus. 

We shall summarise at this stage the results of our en- 
quiry :— 

(1) Education is wider, indeed very much wider than the 
problem of literacy and the activities of the Department of 
Public Instruction. 

(2) Ancient Indian education has served the threefold pur- 
pose of being cultural, vocational, and social. 

(3) Indigenous Indian education as such has failed, owing 
so causes over which society has had no control. 

II. Substitutes for education. 

We have considered the breakdown in traditional edu- 
cation. What has been put in its place? For one thing, our 
modern system of education. With its most salient historical 
features most of those present here this evening are familiar, 
but still they will bear recapitulation. 

In 1781 Warren Hastings founded the Calcutta Madrassah, 
and then years later Jonathan Dunean founded at Benares 
the Sanskrit College. Both these institutions were founded 
with the purpose of promoting Oriental learning. The situa- 
tion remained almost unchanged until 1813, when, in the 
Parliamentary Act renewing the Company’s Charter, a clause 
was inserted making it compulsory for the Government of 
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India to spend a sum of Rs. 1,00,000’annually on the pro- 
motion of learning. This was the immediate cause of that 
famous eontroversy as to the type of instruction which was 
to be imparted. The controversy continued until 1835, and 
was decided owing to Macaulay’s powerful advocacy in favour 
of modern learning as against the ancient classical learning. 
The Anglicists had won a victory as against the Orientalists. 
The significance of these events will be next considered. 

(1) The Orientalists were themselves scholars, and admirers 
of the newly-discovered treasures of Indian learning. In- 
stinctively they sought to preserve the harmony between 
culfural education and social education, the one propagated 
through institutions of learning and the other through the 
family. They sought harmony, and let us give them the 
fullest credit for that demand. 

(2) They failed to realize that a new world order was at 
their very gates, and the destinies of the country were in its 
keeping. Hconomically and politically the Indian world was 
different, if was impossible to return to the past. 

(3) The Anglicists were realists. The Government needed 
public servants with ideas common to the whole administra- 
tion, members of which included both Huropeans and Indians. 
Macaulay and his colleagues were clear that the old learning 
was valueless in producing efficient, capable, and moral men. 
To them the choice was clear. That there would be the dis- 
harmony foreseen by the Orientalists their practical and 
philanthropic minds failed to realize. 

The despatch of 1854 from the Board of Control to the 
Government of India laid down, for the first time, the broad 
outlines of a system of education from the elementary school 
to the university. Principal James, in his book, Hdication 
and Statesmanship in India, refers to the proposals as 4 
complete system of “‘ national education.” That it was 2 
system complete as far as the standards of the times went is 
true, but certainly it was not “national” in the meaning of 
the present day. National education ig something more than 
a complete system. 

In 1882 a Commission, under the chairmanship of Sir W. 
Hunter, was appointed to consider how far the recommenda- 
tions of the despatch of 1854 had been carried out. The 


Commission made recommendations, three of which we 
mention as they had an important bearing on the future: (1) 
The responsibility for higher education was to be laid on 
private bodies, who were to be aided financially by Govern- 
ment; (2) This transfer to private bodies would, it wags 
hoped, enable provision to be made for religious teaching 
which government officers were prohibited from giving by the 
terms of their tenure; (3) That grants should be based partly 
on results obtained in examinations. 

I think we are now in a position to enumerate the results 
of the educational policy inaugurated by Macaulay, and con- 
sistently carried out inits fullest amplitude—and at this point 
I take the opportunity of referring you to the Calcutta 
University Report, Chapters I to XIII, for an analysis of the 
present situation. 

In the first place, the whole of modern education in India 
has been orientated towards the university. In the second 
place, it has restricted the economic value of the individual 
who submitted himself to modern education because of its 
literacy bias. In the early years the products of the system 
could be absorbed into the ranks of the official hierarchy. 
That has been impossible now for nearly fifty years, and the 
learned professions, particularly the law, have also been over- 
stocked. In the third place, institutions, often of little 
educative value, have been established all over the country, 
which have become what the Commission would call‘ coach- 
ing establishments,” whose products only tend to swell the 
ranks of the badly employed. Fourthly, the curriculum 
followed is so restricted in its scope that it often proves 
useless to the student when he enters life. Fifthly, the use 
of a foreign language as the medium of instruction and the 
pressure of examinations rendered education lifeless, and 
indeed of little value. Sixthly, the disharmony between social 
education and cultural education is complete, bringing moral 
bankruptcy in its train. 

To the moral issues involved I would suggest that my 
listeners should read with care Chapter XIII, of Vol. VII of 
Calcutta University Report. The chapter consists of general 
memoranda on the effects of Social and Religious Conditions. 
Sir John Woodroffe in his statement summarises in vigorous 
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language the evidence of many distinguished and thoughtful 
Indians * 


‘‘ There are some,” he says, ‘(the foremost of thom may be called 
missionaries of race), who, sincerely believing in the superiority of 
Western civilization, think that it will befor the benefit of India to 
impose it on the East. The drift of education has been in this 
direction. As my friend Mr. Havell has rightly said, the fault of the 
Anglo-Indian educational system is that, instead of harmonising 
with and supplementing national culture, it is antagonistic to and 
destructive of it-... As nothing is wholly evil, [ personally believe 
that some benefits have been gained, though the education given has 
had baneful effects. Whatelse can be expected from a position so 
unnatural. Wrong education is the cause of physical and mental 
strain and sapping of moral strength. It is productive of instability, 
leading in the case of some to violence, in the case of others to the 
paralysing inner conflict or a sense of intolerable Oppression, and in 
a large number of ordinary and inferior natures to imitation, auto- 
matism and subservience.”’ 


III. To anyone who surveys the results of Indian educa- 
tion it is difficult to withstand feelings of pessimism. 

{1) The youth of the country, even though educated, face 
the world utterly untrained, in hand, mind, and eye, and ear, 
impotent for the tasks in hand, © 

(2) The competition to live each year becomes increasingly 
strong, and bitterness is engendered in many hearts. “ Then 
said the steward in himself,‘ What shall Ido? for my lord 
taketh away from me the stewardship : I cannot dig, to beg I 
am ashamed,’ ” 

(3) The moral failure of the system is patent: it hag been 
counteracted only partially, 

But in spite of pessimism the failure, though obvious, is 
relieved by certain gains. Western education has contributed 
very greatly to the intellectual life of India. The knowledge 
of the English language has made available to thousands the 
thought and ideas of the most forward nations of the world. 
Thousands have benefited by this renaissance ; above all, it 


has stimulated nationalism, which, in Spite of its defects, has 
been the most purifying moral influence in modern times. 
IY. Reconstruction. 1, Every Indian demands a national 
system of education, which is not the same thing as an all- 
India system. Education is not merely a system, but an 
instrument with a purpose. The present purpose is to create 
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a united self-governing India. That every child should have 
the opportunity to develop himself or herself to the fullest 
capacity is a corollary which none can deny. Mr. H, A. L. 
Fisher, President of the Board of Education, in 1917 used the 
following words when referring to education in England :— 
‘The province of education is to equip the men and women of 
this country for the tasks of citizenship. All are called upon to 
live, many are called upon to die, for the community of which they 
are a part. That they should be rescued from the dumb help- 
lessness of ignorance is, if not a precept of the eternal conscience, 
at least an elementary part of political prudence, to which the pros- 
pective enfranchisement of several millions of new voters adds a 
singular emphasis. But the argument does not rest upon the right 
of human beings to be considered as ends in themselves, and to be 
entitled, so far as our imperfect social arrangements may permit, 
to know and to enjoy all the best that life can ofter in the sphere of 


knowledge, emotion and hope.”’ 


2. Every Indian demands the abolition of illiteracy in the 
country ; to recommend patience is a counsel of perfection. 
To convert India into a literate country wiil demand the 
fullest resources of the country. To accomplish it almost 
every Indian who is standing for the Councils has pledged him- 
self. That the matter is nof simple most of us agree, but it is 
impossible to discuss within the limits of this paper the pro- 
blems which call for solution. 

8, The main effort of a national system of education is to 
ensure that everyone learns how to earn his livelihood. Edu- 
cation must be given in view of the needs of the country. It 
is tragic that with the new industrialism, although the oppor- 
tunities of livelihood are increasing every day skilled works 
men are needed, of every kind, men who have been trained 
to use hand and eye with accuracy, and yet, due to ignorance 
conservatism, physical defects, these opportunities aro lost. 
To remedy this state of things we stand in need of a system 
of ~ vocational education.” I would call the attention of 


those present to a book, which has ; i 
Village Education in India, the var ot tho Comite 
Enquiry of which the Rey. A. G. Fraser was Chairman and 
Mr. K. T. Paula member. While the book deals primarily 
with Christian education many of its recommendations have 
a far wider applicability, 
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“It is obvious, then, that if the ideal of a school within the reach 
of every village child is to be attained in any reasonable time, that 
school must continue to be of the very simplest character, giving to 
the pupil only the tools he needs, and asking from the teacher only 
that knowledge and skill with which his own education and training 
may be expected to have equipped him. We propose, therefore, 
that the child enter the primary school at the age of about five and 
a half years and remain for four or five years. The curriculum will 
include reading, writing, and arithmetic, nature study, hand work 
and music, with attention to such physical exercises and games as 
are suited to young children. All instruction will, of course, be in 
the vernacular, and when the child leaves this school he will be ex- 
pected to be able to read @ simple letter, to write the Ssame,to 
make calculations relative to ordinary bazaar operations, and to 
answer simple questions with regard to the habits and other charac- 
teristics of the Plants, birds and beasts, with which his daily life may 


familiarise him . - . The children are here too young for strictly 
vocational training, 


It is true, handwork should occupy a large 
part of the time, but merely for its educational value, its training in 
manipulative skill and resourcefulness, not for its economic value.” 


In recommending the establishment of vocational schools 
the Commission urges— 


“ That the course should in its entirety consist of five classes. 
The vernacular will be the medium of instruction throughout, and 
In all classes industrial work will form an important part of the 
curriculum. This does not mean that English isto have no place 
In the school. On the contrary, we believe that the very wide- 
Spread and consistent demand of even the poorest for a knowledge of 
English is justified. There are economic reasons requiring a trade 
knowledge of some common language, but we wish our pupils to 
become rather English-understanding than English-speaking. There- 
fore, while we Propose that all instruction shall still, as in the 
Primary school, be in the vernacular, English should be taught as a 
second language by the direct method, with at first little attention 
to reading ana Ww t, but only to pronounciation 
and understanding, In the higher classes more time will be given 
to the reading and the writing of English. The industries to be 
introduced wil] naturally vary according to the locality, but as for 
the success of gs ect choice of the industries is 
eral principles may be laid down. (1) The industries 

y indigenous products and to the 

Clivities of the locality. (2) There should be a ready 
market for the Product, so that a constant and sufficient amount of 
h the school workshops to aftord the pupils 
the necessary training, (3) There should be a sufficient labour 
market to absorb the pupils of the school when trained. . ; 
The industries will Probably not be introduced at one time, but 
will develop as the scope of the institution declares itself. Itis 
interesting to note that such sehools seein to flourish best when 
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they are many-sided,especially when they havedeveloped organically, 
new industries being added as the old ones became established and 
remunerative. . . . . Inaland where about eighty per cent. of 
the population are engaged directly in agriculture it is obvious that 
this will frequently be the first industry introduced. . . . The 
studies on the academic side must be simple but not superficial. 

- . . The standard will be roughly the standard of the present. 
middle school, but in the curriculum certain subjects preparing for 
community service should be substituted. Thus, to arithmetic, 
vernacular reading and writing, and simple instruction upon the. 
trade or craft followed will be added English, sanitation and hygiene 
oral lessons on the local Government of an Indian village, and on 
local geography, may be included. The whole atmosphere of the 
school should be Indian, and all that is good in the customs should 
be most carefully preserved. , . . The primary object, as is well- 
pointed out, is not -goods but goodness; not profit but personality. 
It is a development of the trade through the person although, of 
course, the antitheses are not mutually exclusive.” 


These vocational schools will give admission to technical 
and agriculture institutes, which ought to be open to all youths 
of promise, 

In this connection it may be of interest to some members. 
of this convention to study the papers issued by the Calcutta 
University Problem Fund, under the direction of Captain 
Petavel, the first lecturer to be appointed by the University 
under the scheme, The educational Colonies suggested there 
have attracted some attention in India. 

(4) Social Education. We Shall not consider this problem, 
as the speaker, Mr. Paul. who is announced to speak on 

Citizenship ” on a subsequent evening, will deal with this. 
subject, 

The family, the home, must be re-made into a centre of 
education—without it national life will be failure ; every year 
its authority is lessened, due not to lack of reverence on the 
part of the young, but because its sanctions and prejudices are 
concerned with things whose validity is no longer recognised 

in this modern world of ours. Yet, in spite of these obvious 
drawbacks, the family continues to-day as the source of many 
ideals. It is extraordinary what the individual will suffer for 
the good of his family, the sacrifices that he will make to 
support his aged father and mother, his younger brothers and 
sisters. May this family loyalty never perish from our midst. 
But ~ Social Education” will have a broader base than the 
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family, and will include all measures of Community Service” 
and “ Adult Education.” Co-operative societies, the theatre, 
libraries, all make their contribution, if wisely used.. 

(5) Cultural Education. The problem has been considered 
in very great detail by the Calcutta University Commission. 
We are sure the Commissioners are right when they urge that 
important avenues of training other than a university career 
should be opened up. We trust that definite steps will be 
taken in this direction by ‘ Vocational Education.” 

University curricula will have to be liberalised, the relation 
of the student to examinations adjusted, but the main en- 
deavour ought to be to infuse a new Spirit into the universities. 

(1) We have at hand a great purifying and elevating force 
in nationalism. The ancient ideal that knowledge was a duty, 
that, as Professor Trivedi reminds us, 2 man who had failed to 
discharge this duty was not a recognised member of society, 
This ancient conception only nationalism can rehabilitate. 
We can nevar go back, however, to ancient learning for a com- 
plete philosophy of life in this age. If it were possible it would 
not be advisable : indeed, the age in which we liye would deny 
us the right. It must bea new culture, the truth and dis- 
cipline of the old with the truth and purpose of the new. 

This very University of Calcutta, which has undergone such 
fierce criticism, hag produced men of whom any nation would 
be proud, men who in their own lives have harmonised the 
new and the old. The readers of the Young Men of India 
will recollect that, from time to time, we have recorded the 
reat LePHONZaMVCIA, Wetoetal sin, Londot: of fhrea great 
Bose all products of the University of Caleutta—Sir J. C. 

ria ord Sinha, and Rabindra Nath Tagore. There has 
a nee Come to the editor’s table a short account— still to be 
Hoy. a an address delivered at the Hostel by Sir P. C. 


Let us consider foy & moment their particular contribution, 
not morely to learning but to the life of the world. Bose has 
seen a vision of the unity of external things—a vision which 
came to our fathers, hg has fashioned delicate instruments 
which demonstrate to men of science that reactions in all 
things, whether organic o; inorganic, plants and animals, are 
essentially the same, Roy has brought to the elucidation of 
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complex chemical problems the asceticism and devotion of 
ancient India, A Scottish professor of chemistry of great 
repute, after a visit to Roy’s laboratory came away impressed 
by the spectacle of this investigator, who combined his 
ancient Indian discipline with the investigation of the most 
modern problems. Tagore,’ the poet, carries with him the con- 
viction of an immanent God, whose attributes he describes with 
@ capacity of expression which appeals to the ear, heart, and 
mind of Hast and West alike. He has been accused by the 
purists of the Bengali language of being un-Indian. It is true, 
if being Indian” simply means being an imitator of the past : 
he is an imitator neither of the past nor of the present, but 
he takes the ideals of the past and transmutes them into 
expressions of song understood by men of every civilized 
people, touching in their hearts the very deepest chords. Let 
us not be unduly cast down! These men are but the earnest of 
the future. Let us demand liberty for old and new and bring 
them together in harmony. To do this we need a new race of 
teachers, men who in their own lives have harmonised both, 
a race of students whose minds are not made sterile by the 
educational system of to-day. 

Some of us are teachers, and we have grieved at the 
cruelty of an educational system imposed on the youth of this 
country. We have made slaves of men who should be free. 
This is one side of the picture. On the other side we have 
‘known young men whose minds have been lighted up, who 
have gone from strength to strength, but education is not a 
matter of the school-house alone, nor of the lecture-hall, it 
should permeate life. To the Association it is the privilege to 
minister, through hostels and student clubs, libraries, study 
groups. Here, then, no set curricula hindering us, let us make 
an attempt, as has been done so successfully in Calcutta and 
Madras, to educate men truly through our institutions and 
activities. Above all, it is contact with personality that is the 
strongest educative power. 

There are others here, who, though not teachers, have your 
lot cast in the village, the army camp, or the factory, You have 
realized how hampering is ignorance. Yes, and the poorest in 


1 Though not a graduate of the Calcutta University he has been 
subjected to the influence of modern Indian education, 
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India are realizing this to-day, the educative value of the CO- 
operative society and the co-operative store, the right place of 
the magic lantern lecture, are limitless if rightly used, and if 
behind each there igs personality, human sympathy and 
a passionate desire to help the poor and out-caste, while you 
and | will probably not have a definite place in a system of 
education, we are educative forces in India. To us is given, 


even as to Nehemiah the Prophet, the privilege of rebuilding 


the walls and gates of Jerusalem. 
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